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“ Agriculture is the noblest, as it is the most natural pursuit of Man.” 
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ORIGIN AND ASSIMILATION OF NITROGEN. 

To AGRICOLTURISTS : 

Ir was formerly believed, that Nitrogen was ne- 
cessary to only a few vegetables, but late discoveries 
prove that it is always present io vegetable matter, 
and that, when it does not enter into the formation of 
organs, it is found in the matter that pervades them. 

_ There are some vegetable principles, that contain 
it in considerable proportions. It enters into tho 
composition of gluten and some vegetable alkalies, 
such as Quinia and Morphia. 

Vegetation receives this clement principally from 
Ammonia, one equivalent of which is composed of 14 
parts Nitrogen and 3 of Hydrogen. The decomposi- 
tion of those organic bodies, that contain these two 
elements, is always accompanied with the generation 
of ammonial gas; and es animal matters contain them 
in large proportions, their decomposition is attended 
with the formation of corresponding quantities of 
ammonia. This subs:ance is also obtained from those 
matters that are eliminated fiom animal bodies. 

When we take into consideration, the matters 
thrown from living animal substances, and the vast 

_ quantities of animal. matters that are at all times 
being decomposed, we must come to the conclu- 


sion that there are large quantities of it in the at-} 


mosphere. Now, as there is always carbonic acid in 
the air, which has a strong affinity for ammonia, it 
combines with it, and forms a carbonate. And, as 
this volatile sa't is strongly attracted by water, the 
moisture of the atmosphere holds it in solution, and 
in this state it is brovght to the earth by the falling 
of rain and snow. — 

It-canbe easily proven that rain water contains 
ammonia, by the following process: add to it a little 
hydrochlorie acid, and then evaporate to éryness, 
and a hydrochlorate of this alkali will easily be ob- 
tained--which salt is easily decomposed by the addi- 
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tion of quick lime, and the liberated ammonia is 
socn perceived by-its pungent odor. 

When the emmonia, brought to the earth by the 
falling rain, comes in. contact with certain salts, con- 
tained in the soil, there is a mutual exchange of acids, 
rand new compounds afe formed. By this process the 
volatile carbonate is changed into a fixed salt, which 
remains in the soil after the water has evaporated. 
When Plaster of Paris (Sulphate of Lime,) 1s added 
to a soil, there is a mutual exchange of acids, and 
Carbonate of Lime and Sulphate of Ammonia are 
produced. ‘The latter salt is very soluble in water, 
is not volatile, and is taken up along with the water 
that is absorbed by the growing plant ; it is then de- 
composed by the combined agency of chemical and 
vital actions; and its elements assist in forming veg- 
etable products. 

Plaster of Paris, when added to animal manure, 
destroys its ammonieal scent, by converting its ammo- 
nia into a fixed sulphate. Thus it is preserved for the 
use of vegetation. This is the reason why sulphate 
of lime is so useful in advanc'ng vegetable growth. 


adding sulphuric acid to animal manures. By this 
process they are rendered much more efficacious. 

| The pure sulphate has been purchased by some 
| agrieulturists, for the purpose of being added to their 
soils, and their experimente with it have proven it to 
impart a greater degree of fructification to grass, 
wheat, corn, and other grains, than any other dres- 
sing yet discovered. Plants may receive part of their 
Nitrogen from the atmosphere and nitrates, particu- 
larly the nitrates of Potash and Soda ; but it is gen- 


erally admitted that they receive the principal part 
from the salts of ammonia. 


We have now briefly considered the elementary 
principles of Organic Matter, the sources whence 
they are obtained, and the forms in which they are 
applied. We will hereafter notice the Inorganic Sub- 
stances Necessary for Vegetation, and give some 
practical deductions from Agricultural Chemistry. 

Jackson, June 26, 1843. JOHN McLEAN, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 

To Professional and Practical Farmers. 

NUMBER 1. 

Iw all things in Nature and Providence, means are 
adapted to ends. And, in all cases, efficient means 
will produce their legitimate results. Means and 
ends are as legimately connected in the moral, physi- 
eal and intellectual world, as causes and effects are 
in the natural. If the Lawyer wishes to succeed in 
his profession, he must prepare himself by a long and 
patient and thorough investigation of the principles 
ofthe Law. The Physician must thoroughly under- 
stand man’s physical nature, the causes which dis- 
arrange his system, and the means adapted to the 
restoration of the organs and functions of his being. 








Sulphate of Ammonia may be formed directly, by + 
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NUMBER 10- 








The Minister of the Gospel of Peaec, should know 


well the’ mental and moral man, and the laws which 
govern his intellectual and moral being, that he may 
rightly dispense the * bread of life,” and adzoinister 
to alla portionin due season. So with the Mechanie 
and the Merchant. All trades and professions are, 
by common consent, required to be well understood, 
if a man hopes to succeed. What reason, then, can 
be assigned why the Farmer— whose occupation is 
the most useful and ennobling of all—should not 
understand his profession, in theory, as well as in 
ptactice? And how can he hope profitably to sue- 
ceed, unless he has both theoretical and practical 
knowledge ? And no farmer, in this day of Agricul. 
tural knowledge, can reasonably be excused for a 
want of a proper knowledge of his profession; for no 
farmer can be too poor to take, and pay for, an agri- 
cultural paper. 2 

Every farmer is under obligations (o the community 
in which he lives, to cultivate well his farm ; for as 
the happiness and prosperity of a farming communi- 
ty depend entirely upon the produce of their farms, 
so then, as their lands are well or ill cultivated, wil! 
it be with the prosperity of that community. If, then, 
a man is under obligations to contribute to the pros- 


erity and happiness of the community in which he 
bees: he is bound to use the means. Ifa Mechanic, 


he should, in order to contribute his quotd, be*master 

of his trade. Ifa Physician, he is bound by t# ¥ 

sacred obligations to understand well his profes 
ndan- 


as the lives ofmany valuable citizens may be c: 

gered by an empiric. If, then, men of all trades and 
professions are, by common consent and common 
law, held responsible for incompetency, surely the 
farmer is in some sense amenable to community for a 
want of skill and care in the management of his farm 
—in other words, fur net understanding his profession. 


Tt is not only greatly for the interest of the farmer 
to become a scientific farmer, but he is under as many 
and great obligations to understand, scientifically and 
practically, his profesion, as other professional men. 
By a systematic course of husbandry, farmers would 
mutually contribute to each others prosperity. The 
value of their farms would be enhanced, as they 
would yearly become richer and more productive— 
and every new improvement in agricultural imple- 
ments, and every new and successful method of cul- 
ture, would become the property of all, and all would 
be benefiied. : 

My object in Nak aay Be few numbers for your very 
valuable journal, Mr. Editor, is to provoke our far- 
mers to good works ; not only in exciting emulation 
in the cultivation of their farms, but to elicit commu- 
nications from our most experienced and successful 
farmers, for publication in the Farmer—that their 

ricultural brethren may have the benefit of their 
skill and experience: For I am persuaded that the 
great mass of our Michigan farmers, as yet, scarcely 
understand or practice the first prineiples of good 
husbandry, in comparison to what they may yet at- 
tain to. Ina few communications for the Farmer, I 
propose to give the result of my experience in the 
several departments of farming, in the confident hope 
that other farmers of more experience and ability, 
may be induced, by my example, to furnish you wiih 
the result of their methods of farming. 

M. W., ovr wast. 

Jackson County, June 24, 1843. 

















SELECTIONS. 


Cutting Hay. 
Clover should not be .cut till a portion-of 
the flowers have asstimed a. brown color, 
theteby allowing the more backward buds to 
devélope themselves as fully as possible. It 
requires to be cut before the leaves have begut 
to wither. We prefer to have clover ¢ 
without exposure 
the swath, but those desirous of avoiding the 
hazard of showers, may facilitate the drying 
by opening the clover partially. The plano 
curing is however preferable, which takes a 
longer time and exposes the clover as little to 
the direct influence of the sun as possible.—- 
After wilting in the swath for a short time, it 
should be laid into high cocks of small diam. 
eter, and there allowed to remain till suffi- 
fiently dried to put into the barn. The cocks 
should be made with the fork entirely, by 
laying one forkful on another, not rolling into 
a heap.. This allows the air to circulate 
freely through the heap, and it will be cured 
without injury from sweating. 

Timothy and redtop ought to be nearly ripe 
before cutting ; sufficiently so at least, that a 
part of the seed will fully ripen after being 
cut. There is less injury to this grass from 
exposure to the sun than to clover, but there 
is no doubt that if cured in the swath or cock 
like clover, it would be more valuable for 
feeding than when exposed to the scorching 
effects of our July sun. It would require a 
longer time, to be sure, but if laid up trimly 
in cocks, it would scarcely suffer from rains 
aud it would expose but a small portion to the 
inflaence of dews. 

Some of the natural grasses, such as are to 
be found in old meadows, require to be cut 


befaf the seed is matured, and with many it 
Gate cbiec to cut sufficiently early to secure 

a second growth of aftermurth or rowen.— 
But as a general rule, the sap of all grasses 
cut before the saccharine matter is pretty 
well matured, is thin and watery, the hay 
consequently is much less nutritious than in 
the more ripened grass, and is not as well 
relished by stock. The proper period for 
cutting is the best indicated by the gummi 
of the sythe. When this is the case, it indi- 
cates a sufficient maturity of the sap. 


ene ae 


GentLe Means THE Best.—The best tamer 
of colts that was ever known in Massachusetts, 
never allowed whip or spur to be used; and 
the horses he trained never needed the whip. 
Their spirits were-unbroken ‘by severity, and 
they obeyed the slightest impulse of the voice 
or rein, with the most animated promptitude, 
He said that it was with horses as with chil- 
dren—if accustomed ‘o beating, they would 
not obey without it ; bat if managed with un- 
tiring gentleness, united with consistent and 
very equable firmness, the victory once gained 
over them was gained forever. 

In the face of all these facts, the world 
goes on manufacturing whips, spurs, gallows, 
and chains; while each one carries within 
his own soul a divine substitute for these 
devil’s inventions, with which he might work 
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g is less advanta, 
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other professions—but this arises, in a 
measure, from paitial views of the su 


and from an unacquaintedness, incident to the 
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to the ‘un beyond tying i Temployments of others: they therefore form 


opinions merely from external aj 
without investigating the seahe gu 
ant upon other occupations—and 
rises are’ commenced, and precipitate reso. 
utions are formed, which lay the foundation 
of many disasters, which daily take place in 
‘families and amongst individuals. But the 
farmer possesses many advantages which 
these persons are apt to underrate. And 
first, his moral honesty is not so hardly tried 
as it would be in many other kinds of business; 
and consequently, ‘“defalcation” is not often 
charged upon him. Again, he has no knowl- 
edge of that competition which exists between 
those of other trades and professions ; so that 
when he retires from his labor, he is free 
from those inward ranklings, which often 
harrow, up the minds of persons engaged in 
trade. Nor is he in that danger of losing his 
property by casualties—fire, the winds and 
waves, and the depredations of dishonest men : 
and as he raises those articles upon his farm 
that are most necessary for his comfort, and 
which have always been considered cash 
articles in the market; he is not so liable to 
be put to his wits’ end to procure money to 
hase the necessaries of life. It has been 
objected, that farming is a laborious and dirty 
employment; but is there not hard and dirty 
work in the shop of the blacksmith ? and do 
not the nter and mason encounter both, 


jin the repairs of old. bnildings,. ézc.?. and-are.|.ral seasons past, and they generally milked, 


the grocer, the warehouseman, the harness- 
maker, and the shoe-maker exempt? Another 
objection is, itis a slow way to make money; 
true, there are shorter ways to make money, 
but it very often happens that those who accu- 
mulate property the quickest, cannot produce 
such a title to their wealth as will procure 
satisfaction and a quiet conscience. Multi- 
tudes, deluded by the deceptive allurements of 
trade, have entered into ruinous speculations, 
to the destruction of their own prospects and 
the peace and Arg of their families ; 
stamping lasting blight upon their characters 
and future welfare, and all to gratify an insa- 
tiable appetite to make money quickly ; over- 
looking the fact, that generally, the fortunes 
that have been made the most suddenly, are 
the most suddenly dissipated, and that those 
who enjoy the privilege of making money fast, 
have often to pay dearly for it, both in their 


rsons and characters, and are made to ex. | 


claim, “all is not gold that glitters.” . Few 
know or consider, the personal, assiduity, the 
economy, the self-denial and perseverance 
which are necessary to insure success in trade: 
There is no occupation exempt from its pecu- 
liar evils and trials—the physician, the lawyer 
and the clergyman, have. their full share, of . 
which the farmer is well aware; and if. he 





miracles, inward and outward, if he would. 





could comprehend all the difficulties and un- 






with to him i 
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pleasant occurrences, which even these are 


: continually liable to encounter, he would 


rejoice at his lot, rather than envy that 


of 
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Wilking. . 


| °° Messrs. Eprroks:—That a material loss 


is sustained by the dairyman, from the man- 
ner in whicl ‘he process of milking is usually 
rformed, there is no doubt. In milk, the 
most valuable part is the lightest, as we sec 
from the cream rising to the surface of the 
vessel; and it is reasonable to suppose tha: 
the same relative position is maintained, in 
the udder as in the pan or pail; that is, the 
cream or richest part, is in the highest part 
of the lacteal vessels, and of course is the 
last to be extracted in’ milking. When this 
operation is carelessly performed, or in other 
words, the cow is not milked clean, the best 
tis left in the udder, and lost to the dairy. 

t may be said, however, that what is left at 

one time is obtained at another, and is not 
therefore lost; but it must be remembered 
that the process of absorption is constantly 
oing on, and that by leaving the richest part 

or this action of the vessels, it is irrecovera- 
bly lost; and besides, the more completely the 
vessels are emptied the greater the secretions 
will be. Ido oo of this dripping or 
stripping, as it is called; for the quicker a 
cow is milked and milked clean, the more 
milk she will give. All dairymen are aware 
of the fact that to dry a cow, nothing more is 
necessary than to only Bw drain her udder 
at each. successive milking—that is, unless 
we leave off entirely. I donot speak without 
knowing. We have had hired help for seve- 


and it was enough to have worn out the pa- 
tience of the animal, and much more. the 
patience of man, in waiting for them to milk 
their number of cows. I don’t wish to be 
undeystood that all are alike, but in too many 
instances it is the case. The milker should 
| be instructed to milk as fast as his strength 
will allow; and the idle or slow milker I 
would at once discharge from this branch of 
the dairy. While some will milk from twelve 
to fourteen cows an hour, others do not (I 


won’t say eae? milk more than eight.—- 
I have had experi enough, altho’ young, 
to know something about milking, and how 
quick a cow can be milked. I am confident 


would find an important addition wou 
made to the sum total of his annual profits. 
Central N. Y. Farmer.: Western. 
Tae Cut Woam.—The: Germantown Tel- 
egraph states that Mr. Isaac Newton, of. 


is considered a certain remedy for the ravages 
of the cut worm. He has tried ‘it several 
seasons, and in all cases with entire success: 
It is simply by mixing fine salt with plaster, 
in the proportion of one quart of’ salt to four 
quarts of plaster, and applying it to the corm 





after it has come up. 


that by attention to this point, the a, 


}Delaware county, Penn., has discovered what. 




































































































































































soot -PRuming Fruit Trees. 
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It will: be»found: upon experiment, that a 
wound made on.a tree’ in March or April, will 
look black.as soon as the sap pe, eam 
and.that the sap will ooze out until the leaves 
havesput out so as to receive it; while a° 

md made, in June or July, will*remain. 
white, and immediately commence healing.— 
The wound of a tree that has been broken by 
being loaded with frui-or otherwise, while 
the tree is green with ‘oliage, will look white 
and the wood remain sound ; while one bro- 
ken.in the winter, by snow, or, from other 
cause, will look black or incline to decay. 

It has been my humble lot to spend most 
of my time in the spring and fore part of the 


summer, in engrafting and pruning fruit trees, 
and my experience goes to prove that the best 


time for pruhing, is when the leaves are full 

rown, and the tree is in a growing state.— 

or at this season, when he sap has been 
spent in the foliage, and the pores of the wood 
are filled, so that when the limb is taken off, 
the Sun and warm weather will dry the end 
of the limb and close the pores of the wood 
against the weather, the sap will keep the 
limb alive to the very end, and the healing 
will be perceived immediately.— Boston Cult. 





CuLtIvaTION OF THE StrawBEeRRy.—On 
the piece of ground intended for planting, I 
spread a layer of Jong stable manure a foot 
thick. I trench the ground three feet deep, 
putting the manure at the bottom of the trench. 
Long manure is then spread on the surface 
of the trenched ground to the depth of six 
inches, and afterwards dug in. ds four 
feet wide are marked out, with a foot-alley 
between each—which is highly necessary to 
prevent those who gather the fruit, . 
treading between the plants: and lestly, the 
ruoners are placed but two feet apart. A bed 
thus made, will last three years without re- 
quiring any thing further, not even so much 
as a top dressing ; but the runners should be 
removed, and the beds kept free from weeds. 
As I make my plantations from July to Octo- 
ber, the plants come into bearing the ere 
spring——strawberries planted upon groun 
thus prepared, do not require to be watered 
even in the hottest. weather, because of the 
depth to which the roots will penetrate. | 
find that stony growing kinds, such as the 
British Queen, require a more loamy soil than 
others. If the the planting is, deferred until 
rh g, t e crop wil not.be half so large.— 


RE 


PLovGHine In Green Crors.—Living plants 
contain in their substance not only all they 
have drawn up from the soil, but also a great 
si Phoaghr ier eee Slog” pla; sey 
air. * in these living: p , and 
necessarily add to the soil more than rent fc 
ae itin other words, Ae a it 
richer in. ic matter. Repeat the’ 
with a mo pam and it Seeeaistedatian 
stili--and it would be ‘difficult’ to define the 
limit‘ beyond which the process could no fur- 
ther be carried.—Johnston’s Lectures on Ag- 
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“The Burlington silk Record.” 

. At the close of the season of 1840, the silk 
cause had sunk into general desertion, and it 
required. some resolution to speak of the 
subject in.any other language than that of 
ridicule, and. opprobrium. Most of the. silk 
periodicals. had, been diScontinued ; .and it 
seemed that, in regard to this. enterprise, a 
night of darkness, and gloom, and) abandon- 
ment. was. approaching,gnore fatal even than 
the desertion of its once credulous and oyer- 
sanguine friends. _ 

At this dismal moment there came along 
and was deposited at my box in the post-office, 
a small, unpretending paper called the “ Bur- 
lington Silk Record,” issued monthly, without 
charge, to all personally interested in the silk 
business. This little paper continued to come, 
and, by the judiciousness of its matter, became 
a gleaming star of hope to those who still 
clung to the now despised cause. 

This paper was edited by, Edmund Morris, 
Esq., of Burlington, N. J., whose honest and 
self-sacrificing devotion to the cause, entitle 
him to the esteem and patronage of every 
friend of the cause and (I may add) of his 
country. His paper is still published; but, 
having sacrificed his time and his means in 
this cause, he is not able to continue its gra- 
tuitous distribution ; and, in common justice, 
I take the liberty to recommend it to universal 
patronage. It is proper for me to say that I 
write this without any request, concert, or 
knowledge, whatever, from Mr. Morris; and 
if Ihave trespassed upon his feelings in so 
doing, I should most seriously regret it, as 1 
have no feeling for him other than that of 
kindness, respect and confidence.—New Gen. 
Farmer. Gro. ALLEN. 





Vermin on Vines.—We hope our garden- 
ers. will make various trials this summer, to 
destroy tho bugs and worms thet are gn offi. 
cious among garden plants. Charcoal dust 
can be readily procured in most places, and 
this article is beneficial to the plafits in seve- 
ral ways—it improves the soil by attracting 
nitrous substances, and it raises the tempera- 
ture about the plants around which it is placed, 
since the rays from the sun are not reflected 
back as they are from light colored substances. 
But charcoal dust is always offensive to in- 
sects and grubs, and though it may not kill 
them, it will drive them away. A little may 
be sifted over the ‘plants every day or two, 
and we incline to think that charcoal will 
prove to be as 
been récdeniduided for garden plants.— Mass. 
Ploughman. eed 





Tue Tomaro.—Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, the protege of Jefferson, in an address 
before the Agricultural Sotiety of Albermarle 
county, Virginia, lately delivered, stated that 
Mr. Jefferson could recollect when the tomato 
was cultivated as an ornament to the flower- 
gardens, called love apples, and deemed poi- 
sonous. It was eaten ‘by but one individual, 
fa resident of - Williamsburg, a foreigner, 
whose peculiar constitution, or the formation 





ricultural: Chemistry. 


of whose stomach, was’ supposed to resist its 
deleterious effects, * rose 4] 


ood an article any that has: 


No one article, perhaps, enters so largely 
into the use of eyery classin society, as sugar. 
We scarcely eat or drink that sugar does not 
form a part.. Who then can doubt the im- 

rtance of the recent experiments by which 
it appears that, acre for acre, the cornstalk 
will vie with if not surpass the cane. in 
every State in this Union, sugar may be pro- 
duced, and instead of the enormous importa- 
tion from abroad, we shall be enabled to pro- 
duce this great article at home, thereby re- 
warding our own people, and making the 
return to our own soil. It is true that experi- 
ence is still necessary, but the tact and aptitude 
of our people will soon acquire this, and if 
each farmer ‘shal! not make his own sugar, 
he may supply the carnstalk to some neigh- 
boring factory that will do it for him. Our 
Indian corn crop can be extended to almost 
any required extent, and the time may not be 
far distant when we shall become exporters 
of sugar. It appears from Mr. Elisworth’s 
report, that the beet sugar is diminishing in 
France; and from the policy of the govern- 
ment there, giving place to that of the French 
colonies; but that the cornstalk has there 
already attracted notice: already the experi- 
ments made leave no doubt of the preference 
of the corn over the beet, and induce a strong 
probability that it will also surpass the cane. 
Corn will thrive better in our Middle and 
Northern States, than in the tropical regions. 
-—Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 





Tur Locvstr.—There appears to be quite 
a stir in the papers on the subject of the re- 
turn of the seventeen year locusts the present 
season; but a diversity of opinion as to the 
year in which they last made their appearance. 
The papers in one quarter announce positive- 
ly their coming this year; while others.assert 
that as. their last rance was in 1834, 
they will not be here until 1851: and so on. 
Now the position taken by a-writer in a Bal- 
timore paper, strikes us as the.true one: It is, 
that, although the periodical visitation of. the 
Jocust is unquestionable, yet it does not occur 
in every quarter at, the same time. In one 
district of country, the return of seventeen 
years occurs entirely distinct from other dis- 
tricts;—and we remember when ‘in 18384 
they appeared in such numbers throughout 
this region, in others, they failed to appear 
entirely. —Philadelphia paper. 





We look upon a good book on agriculture, 
as. something more than a hel speculation 
for the publisher, or a profitable occupation 
of his time, for the author. It is a gain to 
the community at large—a new instrument 
of national wealth. e first honor or praise, 
in reference to every such instrument, is, no 
doubt, due to the maker or inventor—but he 
who brings it into general use, merits also no 
little approbation. Tt is to the more general 
diffusion of sound agricultural literature among 
our farmers, that we look for that more’ rapid 
development of the resources of our ' varied 
soils, which the times so imperatively demand. 





| —Bilackwood’s Magarine, April; 1843. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. “Hints for the Month. Ror the Michigan Parmer. 
~~ Under this head, we hardly know what to say, Advice to those who need it. . 
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SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1643. 
————————SS—===——— 
To Readers and Correspondents. 

Tx constant accessions to our list of correspond- 
ents is gratifying to us, as we are confident it must 
be to our numerous readers. In our last number 
were published five communications, from new corres- 
pondents; and in the present number will be found 
two able articles, also from new contributors.— 
The authors of all the articles alluded to, will please 
accept our thanks for their several favors. They are 
giadly welcomed to the pages of the Farmer, as tal- 
ented and valuable assistants in furthering the noble 
cause in which we are enthusiastically ahd perse- 
veringly enzaged—that of :Provine the som and the 
MIND, and thereby ennol!ing the eharacter and eleva- 
ting the standing of the Agriculturists of our Fair 
and Fertile Peninsula—and we tender them a cordial 
invitation to continue their contributions. We hope, 
therefore, that their favors will be neither ‘ few nor 
far betweén.” 

“G. W.L.” is assured that there js no “ room 
under the Editor’s table” for articles from his pen, 
designed for publication, and that we shall cheerfully 
place ail such in a more conspicuous and readable 
position, where they will reflect credit upon their 
author and benefit our readers. Friend Dewey, 
“ Rustic,” and ‘*R.” have also the like assurance.— 
“ M. W., out east,” and our fair friend “L.. F..°— 
whose communications, in this number, display tal- 
ent and ability—will, we hope, become regular con- 
tributors te our journal, With their valuable aid, 
and that of other “kindred spirits,” the Micnican 
Farmer must and will soon beeome the most useful 
and interesting agricultural journal in the west. 

But, while we greet new correspondents thus cor- 
dially, our earlier friends are not forgotten—albeit 
we have received no recent fovors from many of them. 
We desire to hear from ail, as often as their conven- 
ience will permit. Other practical farmers also, who 
have as yet written nothing for our journal, are ear- 
nestly solicited to send us the results of their farming 
experiments i Michigan—for we are satisfied that 
many crops, in this State, require a culture and man- 
agement far different from that required by the same 
kind of crops when grown in the eastern states. 











** Exoournace your Own.”—We observe that sev- 
eral of our Jackson merchants (friend Cottier, ad- 
joining the post-office, among others,) have on hand 
a quantity of Common Wool Wheels, and Reels— 
manufactured by D. Judsda, of Bellevue. Let them 
be purchased by our farmers, and used by their “gude 
wives” and fair daughters. Were the Wheel and 
Loom in general use, and home-made cloth more gen- 
erally worn, instead of the costly cloths now in 
vogue, we should have greater prosperity and hear 
less complaints about the ‘‘hard times.” If we 
desire to become a prosperous and happy people, 
we must return to the industrious habits, and sim- 
plicity in dress, of our forefathers. And, faith, 
we'll practice what we preach—who’ll club together, 
subscribe for the Farmer, and pay us in full-cloth, 
(spun and wovea by our fair young friends!) that we 
may appear is. a new, genuine suit of ‘* home-made ?” 
Ia s0 doing, we shall mutully “Encourage our Own.” 


applicable to the season. All things have been forced 
out of their place; first, by an unusually long and in- 
clement winter, many things that are appropriated, 
by our farmers, to be done in that season, were neces- 
sarily postponed till spring; and second, when the 
spring did open, cold and cheerlessly, with an accu. 
mulation of labor, the teams of many farmers, from 
a long winter and scarey of fodder, were illy fitted 
to perform the labor required. Consequently crops 
were not got in seasonably And the usual labor for 
May, has this year been the work of June; and the 
labor apprepriate to June, such as hoeing corn and 
summer-fallowing, must necessarily be done this 





month. 

Let your corn be hoed, the first thing. Though 
late, it still promises fair; it has grown finely during 
the last few days. Take care of your potatoes, for 
they promise an abundant yield. And let the severity 
of the last winter admonish you to raise a good sup- 
ply of Roots for your stock, against next winter ;— 
such as Ruta Baga, Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, &c. 
There is time enough yet for the Ruta Baga,-if sown 
by the 10th of this month. 

And, aboveall, neglect not to turn over your ground 
for wheat, as soon as possible. The experience of 
the last two years must have convinced all of the im- 
portance of preparing their ground well, by early 
summer-fallowing, for fall wheat. 

As harvesting is coming on apace, have your tools 
all ready, and your laborers all engeged, that there 
may be no delay when the time arrives. By so doing, 
you will be able to employ your hands at a reasona- 
ble rate. All having their help engaged, there will 
be no bidding for hands when the time arrives.— 
By a contrary course, farmers have not unusually 
been obliged to pay too high a price for harvesting. 

Pruning should be done, if thus far neglected, pre. 
vious to the 20th of this month. Let those who 
have fruit trees, attend to this matter as soon as pos- 
sible, if they desire thrifty orchards and an abundance 
of good fruit. ‘ *,* 

Michigan Strawberrics--Large and Luscious! 

At this present writing, we are luxuriating upon 
the largest and most delicious strawberries we have 
ever before seen or tasted. They were presented to 
us with the compliments of C. P. Benton, Esq., of 
Union City, Branch County, in whose garden they 
were cultivated. One of them measured three inches 
and a half in circumference! The variery is a na- 
tive of this State, cultivated—and if it can be beat by 
any other variety in the Union, either foreign or na- 
tive, we would like to have “the papers” in evidence. 
Verily, we are constantly receiving evidence that 
Michigan is, without boasting, the most productive 
State in the Union—the slanders of her enemies to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Friend Benton is entitled to our thanks, With 
such friends, who would’nt be an Editor, or Farmer ? 
~-and live in Michigan ? 

To Frignps.—Our subscription list is steadily in- 
creasing, and we are greatly encouraged. We have 
yet on hand, however, about 150 copies of each num- 
ber from the commencement of the volume; and if 
those friends who have thus far generously aided us, 
will continue their exertions in obtaining subsoribers, 
our edition will soon be exhausted, and we shall be 








enabled to present them a better paper. 





Be BY A LADY. 

Ma. Epirorn :—While perusing a late number of 
your valuable paper, I noticed a cordial invitation to 
its Lady readers to contribute to its columne.— 
Wishing to do all the good I can, ia promoting the 
happiness of those around me, I offer you my “ mite,” 
and should it ameliorate the condition of one family, 
or “provoke to good works” one sister pen more 
competent than my own, { shall be amply rewarded. 

Farmers, do you wish your children to love their 
homes? Do you wish to sce that sunshine of the 
soul, good humor, beaming from the faces of you: 
wives and children? ‘Phen do your part towards 
making home pleasant and attractive. 

It isno uncommon thing, in this State, to'see # log 
house (or cabins as the fashion is-in these days.) 
situate near oné side or corner of an extensive field, 
with the barn and out-houses; consequently cattle, 
pigs, and poultry, are collected in the same enclosure. 
Asa matter of course, every species of vegetation 
is trampled upon, rooted, and perhaps totally destroy- 
ed; and the door-yard covered with filth, to be con. 
veyed within the house by the busy feet of children. 
I know of but one way in which such.a state of things 
can possibly benefit any one:—When the pent up 
villager pines for the free, pure air, and retirement of 
the country, let him take a days’ ride among your 
cheerless, comfortless abodes; and be assured, he 
will return to his own snug home, with a contented 
mind and a thankful heart. 

But, Husband, and Father, “these things ought 
not so to be.” In the first piace, if convenient, le: { 
there be a gentle descont from the house in every 
direction ; then enclose it with a straight rail fence, 
(which is cheap and will correspond with your housc,) 
embracing land enough for a good front yard and 
garden. Seed or sod the yard, and let the garden be 
thoroughly cultivated. Lay out regular walks where 
you need them, and let some of them, at least, be 
bordered with trees, shrubs and flowers. Encournge 
your daughters in the cultivation of them. Brother, 
take your spade and assist your sisters in transplant- 
ing some of the thousand beautiful wild flowers 
(that otherwise 
‘Care born to blush unseen, 

And waste their sweetness on the desert air.”*) 
to their own sweet home. Frvit trees should be 
planted in rows, to shade a garden walk. At the 
end or centre of the walk, plant a hop or grape vine 
to form @ rustic bower. 

All this can be accomplished without expense, save 
the labor of a few odd hours, assisted by your wife 
and children, so poverty will be no excuse. These 
improvemenss will not only be ornamental, but their 
use will repay you an hundred fold. A clean green- 
sward around your door, interspersed with flowers, 
will not only render the summer air cooler, and 
healthier, but will save an incredible amount of labor 
to the female department of your family. 

Strangers often judgaghe lady of the house by its 
internal appearance. . But this is not always a sure 
criterion. Hasshe a largs family of children, with no 
feranle “help?” Is her house located in a low, filthy 
spot? In such circumstances, it is utterly impossible 
for the best housewife slways to keep her house neat 
and tidy as she would like. For this reason, you 
should endeavor to lighten ber burden, by making 
things as convenient and pleasant as possible, 

But, says one, who ie this young Miss, or Mm. 














' this notice is for you. 
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cs ns no est aeumnsoorennn — - ~ . m4 
that presumes to offer her advice to us men t—us, 
: lords of creation Be patient, and I will tell you: 
1 am a Daughter, Sister, Wife and Mother; and 








serefore can appreciate the feelings of those who 
‘sustain those relations in life, and with a sincere 
heart udvocate theircaus, = 8 8 LF. 
Jackson, June 27, 1843. 


_ Remanxs sy tax Epitor.—A day or two since 
we received (through the post-office,) the above commu- 
nication, written ina neat, lady’s hand, and all gram- 
matical and properly punctuated. At the first glance, 
we supposed it to be from a young (single) lady, and, 
admiring the manner and matter of the effusion, we re- 
jpiced and “ took coarage,”” because we are—a bacheior, 
aod greatly in need of such a wife as the fair author 
would (or does) make! [There, ladies, the secret is 
out—we’ve “defined our position !”] But on reading 


- farther, we found this remark—* ¥ am a Daughter. Sis- 


ter, Wife and Mother.” Alas, how vain the thought 
of “wooing and winning’’—a Wife and Mother! Well, 
she must be a dutiful, kind, aud affectionate wife—and 
we envy the happiness of the man whose pleasant duty it 
is to cherish, love and protect her!—Said we, mentally, 
en finishing the perusal of the article. 

In fact, we are exceedingly pleased with the article— 
eontaining as it does, much advice, pleasantly given, 
which would, ‘f duly observed, be greatly beneficial to 
** those who need it”—and we fear there are many such 
among ovr numerous readers. And the fair author—a 
Daughter, Sister, Wife and Mother—is amply qualified 
to impart advice to all, and we sincerely hope that she 
will often fayor us with articles for publication.— 
The one article here give given is worth more—is of 
more real value, and will prove far mere beneficial, if 
properly heeded—than all the love and murder stories 
published in our fashjonable magazines for a twelvemonth. 
Let it, then, be duly heeded by those to whom it is ad- 
dressed—while we again respectfully solicit farther arti- 
eles of advice and instruction from “ L. F.” 


To Susscrisens.—We dislike dunning, but are 
now actually suffering a serious inconvenience for 
she want of sufficient money to defray the necessary 
expenses of our establishment. According to the 
terms of the Faamer, all subscriptions are payable 
in advance; and yet, although we are near the close 
of the second quarter of (the volume, there are on 
our books the names of several hundred persons 
fcom whom we have received nothing. The sum 
due from each individual is but a trifle, and may be 
deemed of little importance; but it should be remem. 
bered that these trifles constitule our sole dependence 
for defraying the expenses of the pudlication, and 
that wheu put together they amount to a considera- 
ble sum. And we wish eack subscriber, who has not 
paid his dollar, eo act as he would if he knew our suc- 
cess depended upon the receipt of that dollar, Let 
all act thus, and we shall be relieved from our em- 
barrassments within a month--and also be enabled 
to improve the Farmer at the close of the half year. 
Your subscription can be sont, without expense to 
yourself or us,by handing the amount to a Post- 
ter and requesting him to forward it, = 

UF Reader, if yow have not paid your subscription, 


is ‘ ‘ 


Ts business of printing calicoes has be- 
eth a distinct and important branch of trade 
in this 






100,000 pieces, or 3,300,000 yards, are now 


try. It is estimated that about | by 





A Time for all Things. 
* T only tell you what yourselves do know.” 

Farmers often need a little jogging; they 
need to be reminded of what they already 
know; they have many cares in summer, and 
when they have no memorandum to refer to 
they let slip the opportunity of performance 
atthe most proper season. “There is a time 
for all things,” but time is always most under 
our control when we take it by the foretop. 

There is a class of farmers who reason 
well, but do not act in accordance with their 
own theories. 

“ They know the right and they approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.’’ 

Thus you will find large landholders admit- 
ting that they have more acres than they can 
make any profit from; yet these very men 
continue to add “ field to field.” They have 
not money to spare to pay for an agricultural 

per, but they have money for more land 
while the old farm rematas but half cultivated 
for the want of a little enterprise. You find 
men every where admitting that they plant 
over too much ground; that it yelds them no 
profit; yet they pursue the same course from 
year to year. They seem to be as much 
afraid of planting a less number of acres than 
formerly, as of owning aless number. They 
have not manure enough to spread over four 
acres; and instead of putting two of the four 
in good order and getting a crop that will 
repay the labor, while the other two are re- 
cruiting by ploughing under what may grow 
on them, they will spend their valuable time 
in endeavors to make a little manure goa 

reat way. They will dole out a mess to 
each hill for fear the roots of the corn and the 
potatoes will not be able to find it unless the 
seed is buried in it. 

A very slight variation in the management 
of a farm will often increase the profits 
enough to pay for a dozen agricultural papers 
—a single hint, we are often told, has been of 
more service to a subscriber than the cost of 
a year’s subscription—yet we have many 
landholders who give not the least encourage- 
ment to an agricultural paper! They lift 
not a finger to circulate facts, experience, 
knowledge of husbandry; though they are 
sensible of their own deficiences. 

There is one class of landholders which 
the world will never cease to admire. They 
make themselves familiar with the contents of 
these papers, yet contribute nothing to their 
support. They persuade hired men to take 
them, or they borrow of neighbors——then they 
are heard to say they can manage their farms 
as well as those who subscribe. We hope, 
for the honor of the profession, there are but 
few of this class.—Mass. Ploughman. 





Sicx Heapacuz.—An article in the South. 
western Farmer,—though not credited, and 
it does not seem to be original—says, that 
two teaspoonfuls of finely pulverized charcoal, 
drank in a half tumbler of water, will, in less 
than fifteen minutes, give relief to the sick- 
headache, when ca as in most cases it is, 
superabundance of acid on the stomach. 


It is always at hand and easily tried, at-all 
events,—Prairie Farmer. 





SUMMARY. 


Hon. Hueu S. Lecars, Attorney General 
of the United States, and Acting Secretary 
of State, died at Boston on the 20th ult. 


How Baker Bunnell, M. C. from Massachu - 
setts, died at Washington on the 15th ult. 


An establishment for the manufacture of 
silk, the product of this country, is about to be 
put in operation at Nauvoo, Illinois. 

The best butter sells in Philadelphia for 8 
to 12 cents a pound; strawberries, 12 cents 
a quart. In Baltimore, best garden strawber- 
ries sell at 6 cents a quart; ordinary quality, 
from 2 to 3 cents. 

The seventeen year locusts have made their 
appearance in the District of Columbia, and 
some other sections of the country. 

John H. Steele, of Peterborough, is the dem. 
ocratic candidate for Gov. in N. Hampshire. 

Tue steamer Weston was burnt, Ist ult. 
near St. Charles, Mo. with 1000 bushels wheat 
on board. $3000 insured on the boat. 


Or twelve persons who have held the office 
of Mayor in the city of Washington since 
1802, five were practical printers. 

In successful operation-—a salt spring, late- 
ly discovered near Brownsville, Pa. turns out 
50 bushels of salt a day. 

Tue consumption of British spirits has de- 
creased in the course of last year to the extent 
in Engiand of 200,000 gallons, and in Scot- 
land to 400,000 gallons. 

Tae number of volumes of the Scriptures 
in the Chinese language issued by the Baptist 
Missionary Society, is 15,500. 

Tere are 600 charch livings in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor of England. 


Naturat Deata.—Millerism seems to 
have died a natura! death since the 23d of 
April. It is now an “obsolete idea.” 


It often happens in the world that those 
who go whole-souled have less soud than those 
who go hole-souled, having so/d their sou/s 
solely to keep their soles wholc! 


Mr. Henn publishes a paper in Iowa. By 
hard scratching, he hopes to pick up a living 
for his mate and chickens. 

Tue editor of the Franklin Republican ad- 
vises Dr. Sherman to send a quantity of his 
worm lozenges up into that Parish, as a spe- 
cies of worms are commilting extensiac depre- 
dations ameng the corn crop of his neighbor- 
hood. 

A coxcoms, talking of the transmigration 
of souls, said, ‘In the time of Moses, I’ve doubt 
{was the golden calf.’ ‘Verily,’ replied a 
lady——‘time has robbed you of nothing but the 
gilding.’ 

A tiveLy country gitl had a bashful lover, 
whose name was Locke. She got out of pa- 
tience at last, and in her anger declared that 
Shakspeare had not said half as many bad 
things as he ought to about Shy Locke. © 


Passton.—Never suffer your courage to 
exert itself in fierceness, your resolution in 
obstinacy, your wisdom in cunning, ner your 











patience in sullenness and despair. 
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Boys and Girl. 

Where arethey? Whathas become of the 
juvenile race that used.to make-the welkin 
ring with the froliesome laughter, the free,. 
unrestrained sports, meperytn 


times of happy boyhog 
has become of. tha 


haired, rosy cheeked, wh 


esome boys, and 


warm, radiant sunshine of girlish faces, with | fo 


steps a8 elastic and graceful as that of a wood 
nymph, with a laugh sweeter than the m 

ef singing birds, and all their 

their ease, and the beautiful confi- 
dence which is the proper heritage of early 
youth?» 

Byron might well have sung in his day— 

“ Sweet is the laugh of girls.’ 

It was well then and now, if in the “green 
lanes” of merry England, on the sunny plains 
of France, along the vine clad-hills of Ger- 
many and elsewhere, these “ celestial voices’’ 
may be heard, but not in matter of fact 
America. No; they are not here. During 
the revolution it was not thus. When chil- 
dren had to choose a play ground. that was 
secure from shells and round shot, it was not 
thus. By heaven! there is no boyhood nor 
girlhood now. There is the birth, the baby- 
hood, manhood, womanhood, and death.— 
These are the epochs which divdies life that 


hovers like a star 
*T wixt night and morn, 
Upon the horizon’s verge.” 

Our American boys are not well. grown 
boys, that are homunculi, as Carlyle would 
say—miniature men, dressed up en bottes, with 
long tailed coats, gloves and canes, and too 
often brave in cigar smoke... Their hair, it is 
long and manly, their carriage most'particu- 
larly erect, and to stumble against a curbstone 
and rollin a.little fresh dirt would bea calam- 
ity. Their faces are grave and thoughtful 
with the throes of nascent manhood; their 
address profoundly calculating and reflecting 
the wisdom of the incipient man of the world, 
as if they knew sorrow, and had taken deep, 
very deep glances into that wonderful store- 
house of mysteries, which the day of judgment 
alone will clear up, the human heart. 

The girls! How many of them are allowed 
to give forth the impulses of their generous, 
sensitive natures! They, too, are little women. 
They too often do not kiss their manly broth- 
ers, much less are they caressed by them.— 
They are little women, deep in the mysteries 
of the toilet, redolent of cosmeti¢s, perhaps 
versed in hem-stitching and working lace ; 
their very dolls have bustles, and" they, poor 
things, with forms cast in the mould of God’s 
own workmanship, whose very curve and 
every development is beauty and loveliness, 
must wear bustles too. 
their brother’s stockings, or hem his handker- 
chiefs, or delight in the handy work of making: 
his linens. n half grown they are seri- 
ous, sober women. They dance and sing, 
and smile and simper methodically. They 
walk on stilts, they dance with,evident con- 
straint, and by-and-by we expect. they. will 
not dance at all. We expect soon to see the 
little beings, with eyes fixed alone on their 
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wrong to 
check: the. buoyancy, the exhilaration; the 

ous outbreak. of these young oreatures, 
er it be in romping, or running, or dan. | 
and whether the.dancing be to the music 
f their own voices, of the piano, or-the violin, 
or the harp, or the tabret, or of a German 
and, if providentally they might pick.one up 
rlove or money! ... ns FH Eg elk 


This isa demure, stapid, hypocritical, bum. 
wg age, and cP ten ets 


days to. say more about it.—Savannah Rep... 


Farmer And Artist.—‘ Of what use, are | 
all your studying and your books,” said.an| 
honest farmer to an ingeniousartist. “They 
don’t make the corn grow nor produce veget- 
ables for the market. My Sam does more | 
good with his plough in one month, than you 
can dowith your books and paper in one year.” } 
“What plough does your son use ?”” said the 
artist quietly.“ Why he uses ’s plough, 
to be sure. He can do nothing with any 
other. By using this plough, we save half 
the lubor, and raise three times as much ag 
we did with the old wooden concern.” ‘The 
artist turned over one of his sheets, and 
showed the farmer the drawing of his much 
praised plough, saying, with a smile, “I am 
the inventor of your favorite plough, and my 
name is .” The astonished farmer shook 
the artist heartily by the hand, and invited 
him to call at the farm-house and make it his 
home as long as he liked.— London paper. 


Bustness.—There seems to be an increas. 
ing confidence, and a desire to put money in 
circulation, on every hand. That business is 
reviving there cannot be a doubt. We see it 
atid hear of it in every quarter. Let the 
om oe be industrious—attend to their own 

content with a fair, honest pros- 
perity—and not participate in = ee or 
wait for treasury bounties, or legislation for 
their particular interests—and matters will 
proceed ce ogee There has been too 
great a desire to reap benefits—direct and 
special—from the.action of Congress. This 
is a fatal error. The people, with the advan- 
tages in this country, will ‘prosper 
only by close attention to their own business. 
When the laws of the country protect their 
rights, their own exertions will make them. 
rich. But when they depend upon special 
laws, they will in all human probability be- 
come poor.—Eastern paper. 
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Bizepinc at THE Nose.—The followi 
simple means for arresting epistaxia, or bleed- 
ing at the nose, may be worthy of a trial, com- 
ing as it does: from a scientific quarter—-Dr. 
Nigrier, of Angiers. This. is ing more. 
than closing with the ite hand, the nos- 
flows, while the arm 


above the head. In every instance in which 
he has been recourse to this means during the 
past three years, Dr. Nigrier has always found 
that it suspended the hermorrage.—Foreign 
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jercising, are invaluable to their 
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esent. time, in 

extent» it is 1 
reater; in salubrity, Supe 

tter—because fronting A: ia, and wa 
a tranquil sea. In these particulars, th 
tern slope of our continent is f e 
than the eastern. In its configurat 
inexpressibly fine and grand—a 
square, with natural 


gpreving, 0.1 sete The snow-cappe 

tocky Mountains enclose it on the east, an 
iron-bound coast on the west, a frozen desert 
on the south, . All its..rivers, rising, on the 


segment of a vast circumference, run tor 


each other in the centre, and then flow togeth. 
er into the ocean, through a gap in the moun. 
tain, where the heats of summer.and the colds 
of winter are uever felt, and: where northern 
and southern diseases are equally unknown, 
This is the valley of Columbia——a country 
whose every advantage is crowned. by the. 
advantage of its configuration—by the union 
of aJl its parts, the inaccessibility of its borders, 
and its single introgression to the sea. Such 
a country is formed for union; wealth and 
strength. It can have but one capital, and 
that will be a Thebes; but one commercial 
emporium, and that will be a Tyre, queen of: 
cities. —Selected. : 


reece 


Ancrent Custom.—The road which cus- 
tom has markéd out was beaten and smooth, 
and the farmer contined to frayel upon it—. 
it was a circle too, and brought him always 
to the place whence he had started, and he 
never lost himself. But in traveling in one 
path and at one pace, we wear out the road 
and incapacitate ourselves from traveling at 
any other pace—so, a long course of. injudi- 
cious management and cropping, not only 
exhausts the land, but the ‘practice of a sci-. 
ence, the cultivation of which requires no 
exertion of mind, deadens the spirit of inqui- 
ry, and leaves the farmer an easy, uninquiring 
being, knowing nothing from himself, .but., 
governed by an hereditary feeling of obedience 
to ancient custom.—Hanman, ‘ie | 


WE copy the subjoined challenge from the. 
Signal of Liberty, published: at) Ann.Arbor/ 
Cannot some of ourdairymen” in this region ° 
safely accept the challenge ? pM rat 

Messrs. Enrrons :-—Throvgh’ thé’ medium” 
of your “ Periodical,’”I wish to challenge my 


m 
brother farmers of the State, but more e: ti 
cially those of the Washtenaw County Agri 
cultural Society, fora trial of Cows ; and to 
start upon, 1 weighed the’ milk “of one cow, 
— twice a day” only,) eight ‘successive 
ys, and the aggregate weight was $32 Ibs. 
If this can be beaten, I wish it might be made’ 


| manifest through the.same or a similar medi- 


« Sam’. D. M’Dowett. 


um. : 
Pitisfield, June 8th, 1843. 
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y follow.—The Doctor. 


vigor must certain! 


Poririzp Honzy.—The following mode of 
purifying honey, is recommended by Siller: 
“‘ Any quantity of honey is. dissolved in an 
equal part, by weight, of water. The liquid 
is allowed to boil up four or six times, without 
skimming ; it is then removed from the fire, 
and, after being cooled, brought on several 
strong linen strainers, stretched horizontally, 
and covered with a layer of clean and well! 
washed sand, an aa in depth. When the 





solution has passed through the strainers, it is 
found to be of the color of clear white wine ; 
the sand being allowed fo remain on. the 
straines, is rinsed with cold water, and the 
whole of the liquor is finally evaporated to 
the thickness of syrup. icy 
Tue Heart.—lIn a healthy state, the heart 
makes eighty pulsations a minute ; and it is 
calculated that from two ounces to two ounces 
and a half of blood are expelled into the aorta 


at each pulsation ; consequently, at least nine 
chousstid jaa bapiieetes Ince: al be thrown 
into the.aorta in an honr, which would amount 


to one thousand four hundred and forty pounds 


in one day. ; 

At each pulsation, the quantum of blood is 
propelled eight inches, which amounts to fifty 
feet in a minute! The quantity of blood in 














a human body is, on an average, about thirty. 
pounds, and passes through the heart. about 
twenty three times in the space of one hour ! 

- hg fifty pounds, hang to the foot, 
the leg Jaid across. the. sit was 
raised by the action of the popliteal artery.— 
Allowing for the distam frows thaceenisy OF 
motion, this proves that the heart must possess. 
a power of 


Rev. Adam Clarke. as 
the, South: bring: imblligence 
ate President of t National Ag. 





at least FOUR HUNDRED PouNps! 











and as such should be pleased to become your 
cor adent, if I could by that means in- 
duce others of my own sex, who are much 
better qualified to write than I am, to become 
contributors to your paper; for I really think 


f|}you could deyote a-column or a part of a 


column, for our benefit. Why should all 
your attention be paid to cultivate the mind of 


| the farmer, while the farmer’s wife is wholly 


neglected. We have no papers devoted to 
ourselves. ‘There are the fashionable Maga- 
zines, é&c., but they are filled up with love 
and murder stories, the fashions of our great 
cities, music, and a sorry kind of poetry, 
which are good enough in their place perhaps, 
but they do not furnish us with the informa. 
tion we want. The farmer’s wife wants 
something more. She wants to know how to 
fulfil her duty in the sphere in which an all- 
wise Providence has placed her. Ido not 
think v>u are so much of a flatterer as to tell 
us that w> are perfect; neither do I think you 
so much of a slanderer, as to say we are so 

roud, vain, or ignorant, as to be unable to 
earn our duty as the wives of farmers.— 
As almost every thing, in and about the house, 
comes under the superintendence of the wife, 
she ought to be well instructed in the art of 
house-keeping, taking care of the garden, 
dairy, poultry, &c.; aud, let me tell you, I 
think the success of the farmer depends very 
much on the proper management of his wife. 
How can a farmer thrive, when his wife crawls 
out of bed after the sun has been some time 


shoes slipshod, which shows. the. holes in the 
heels of her stockings to advantage, and then 
starts in a hurry to get breakfast..with her 
night-cap on, and her bed left in the way she 
got out of it? In two hours after all hands 
ought to have been at work, breakfast is 
ready, which may be a mixéd up mess, with 
sour bread or heavy cakes, spread on a dirty 
table by the side of the wall, which nothin 

buta keen appetite, and a continued volley o 

scolding, could make go down. With such a 
start in the morning,-it is not hard to guess 
how business will go about the house as well 
as on the farm, t the day. Instead of 
this, we ought to rise with the lark in the 
morning, and as cheerfully go to the business 
of the day, neatly dressed from head to foot, 
our houses in order, with a clean good break- 
fast ready by times. .Then if the farmer 
}does not go.to his work with a light heart 
and strong arm, it is not our fault. Asa well 
-wisher of the.cause you are engaged in, I send 


you these few: hints, hoping yoa may do much} 


}towards promoting the proper cultivation of 
the soil, and the proper cultivation of the 
mind of the farmers and the farmer’s wife. 


_ 


respectfully, - Sawan. 


— 


Youts 


“‘ gude housewives,” in this region, about 
these days, Great country, this! 








shining, jerks on a dirty dress, jumps into her | £ 


se Strawberries, “all smothered in crea as 
are q te “abundant at the tea-tables of our} 


| To maxe Frencu Roits.—Take a spoon- 


‘| ful of lard cr butter, 3 pints offlour, a cup of 


yeast, and as much milk as will work it up 
to the stiffness of bread ; just before you take 
them from the oven, take a clean towel and 
wipe them over with milk.—Nashville Ag. 








BANK NOTE TABLE. 


CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Erie Relief Notes, 25 dis 


Michigan. Pus. Relief N. 12 3-2 dis 


Ba ates. ORK. ae! New York, New Jersey 
Mich. Insurance Co. par ~ aba ae Mealae’, ya 
Oakland County b’k, par} -2%% OF Sabato, re 
River Rabin b’k, r}Clinton County, es 
Mer. b’k Jack. co 1 1-2 dis} Watervliet | # dis 
Bank of Michigan ‘75 dis Commer.’ b’k Buff. © 35 dis 
State Senp 18 to 20dis Com..b’k Oswego, 50 dis 
Ale Bank of Lyons, 50 dis 

Ohio. B’k America, Buff. 40 dis 

Specie paying bk’s 1 dis}B’k Commerce, do 40 dis 
B’k of Cincinati, broke|B’k of Oswego, 40 dis 
Chillicothe, 16 dis|B’k of Lodi, 25 dis 
Cleveland. 55 dis|Binghampton, 4G dis 
Com. Bank Seiota, 50 die|Cattaraugus County, 40 dis 
Lake Erie, 30 dis|Erie, do 50 dis 

Far’s B’k, Canton 60 dis|Mech. B’k Buff, 50 dis 
Granville, $0 dis|Mer. Ex. B’k, 50 dis 
Hamilton, 50 dis}Millers b’k Clyde, 20 dis 
Lancaster, 50 dis|Phaenix b’k Buff. 40 dis 
M. & Trader’ Cin. 15 dis}fonawanda, 40 dis 
Manhattan, 90 dis|U. 8. b’k Buffalo 36 dis 
Miami Exp. Co. 76 dis| Western N. Y. 35 dis 
Urbana B’king Co. 75 dis|Staten Island, 55 dis 
Indiana Olean, 40 dis 

: Al y County, 6 dis 


St. b’k & Branches, 3 dis}St. 


State Scrip, w. (Stock and 


50 dis}Real Estate Notes,) 60 dis 


Riinois. St. Law. st’k notes, 80 dis 
State Bank, wine tae oon 
Shawnee Town, GS dislyiionb’k Buf. 30 dis 
‘anada. 
All good Bauks 4 dis| All 2 to 3 dis 
Penasyleania. Wisconsin. 
Specie paying, 1 dis|Frie aad Marine Inev. 


rie, 6 distrance Co. Checke, A dis 








YPSILANTI HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AND 
NURSERY. 

This eatablishment now comprises fourteen acres, 
closely planted with trees. and plants, in the differeot 
stages of their growth. Twenty thousand trees are 
now of a suitable size for setting, 

The subscribers offer to the public a choice selection 
of Fruit Trees, of French German, English and Ameri- 
can varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, Plumbs 
Peaches Cherries, Nactarines, Quinces Corrants, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, and Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roees, 
Vines, Creepers, Herbaceous Perrenvial Plants, Bul— 
bous Roots, Splendid Peonies, Double Dablias, &c.— 
The subscribers have also a large Green House, wel! fill- 


ed with choice and select plauts in a good condition. 


All orders by mail or otherwise, will be promptly at- 
tended to, and trees carefull salectad a ml in 
mats; and if desired, delivered at the depot in psilanti. 


Catalogues can be had at the Nursery. 
; ‘ E. D. & Z. K. LAY 
Ypsilanti, April 25, 1843. 
1s43. 


LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 
PRODUCE, COMMISSION AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 





(At the Ware-house lately occupied by W.T. Pease, foot 
_ of Shelby street,) DETROIT; 
W111 make liberal cash advances, on Flour, Ashes 
and other Prodwee consigned to them for saie or ship- 
ment to Eastern Markets, and will coutract fer the 
transportotion of the same. 6-ly 
-@%¢ Abo, will make Jike advances and contracts 4 
he are-house of Sackenr f& Ey erert. Jackson. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS !! 





The best patterns of Small and Breaking-Up Plovg! 
can be found at the Ja 


u» Steam Fornace, 





Jackson, Apil 1, 1843. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. — 

Sa cnet in natin 7 ner on mereeeem] 
_ All is Beautiful. 

Each balmy breeze that wanders by, 

Whisper: angel tone; 

And the clear fountains have a voice 

Of music of their own. 

Even the leaves of the forest trees, 

Moved by the zephyr’s wing, from 

Softly breathe out their content 

To the little birds that sing. 


There’s beauty in the summer sky, 
When from its ocean bed, 

Like a strong man refreshed by sleep, 
The sun uplifts his head; 














fmotto is and must be—marked upon our 
foreheads, written upon our door posts— | gua 
channeled in the earth, and wafted upon the 
idleness dishonorable, and I eare not, if it be | er 
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And when behind the western rocks 
At eventide he goes, 

How beauteous are the crimson clouds 
That curtain his repose! 





Hints to Young Men. 


Away with the miserable jargon of the politi- 
cal economisis, who write so complacently 
about the producing and non- producing classes, 
it has no foundation in nature or in experi- 
ence. Whitney, whose cotton gin doubled 
the value of every acre of land in the South, 


labor, whether it be of the head or the bands. | ed, a private 
ms or party passions, the feelings of ill-will and 


violence sate: unjust slanders have raised ? 

Txose who have resources within them. 
selves, who can dare to live alone, want friends 
the least, but at the same time know how to 


There is something in the sight of a you 
man, peculiarly interesting to the eye o 
benevolence—a precious bark, just moving 
away from the shore, and spreading its sails 
on an eternal sea—a mind commencing its 


raised more cotton with his head than any | prize them the most. No company is far 

twenty men ever raised with their hands.— | preferable to bad, because we are more apt to 

Let me exhort those of you who are devoted | catch the vices of others than their virtues, as 

to intellectual pursuits, to cherish, on your | discase is far more contagious than health. 

immortal progress—fixing principles of which | part, an exalted and just idea of the dignity; Aw oxp picTuRE represents a King sitting 

endless ages will behold the maturity and jand value of manual labor, and to make that | jn state with a label, ‘ govern all ;’ a Bishop 

consequence. Virtue and independence are | opinion known in our works and seen in the | with a legend, ‘1 pray for all;’ a Soldier | 

the means of happiness for this life, and a}earnest of our action. The laboring men of | with a motto, ‘I fight for all; and a Farmer 

love of God and a faithful discharge of duty | this country are vast in number and-respecta- | drawing forth reluctantly a purse with the 

the means of happiness for the life to come. 3 ve egg rang we = to them, nage superseription, ‘I pay for all’ 

Be diligent and faithful in work, thus preser- | Providence, the most gladsome-spectacle the : venge, often, . 

ving health of body and of mind, and dion sun beholds in its course—a land of cultivated Pecado th | = selioaa. _ ‘i 

an independence worth a world of pleasure. and fertile fields, an ocean white with canvass. : i 

Cobbet truly said, in one of his every day| We owe to them the annual spectacle of ‘The Markets; 

essays for the people, that a great misfortune | golden harvests, which carry y panty and hap- he 

at the present day, is, that too many are, in | piness alike to the palace and the cottage.— Detroit, Jane 29, 1843. 

their own estimation, raised above their real| We owe to them the fortresses that guard{ Flour went up to $4 88, yesterday,— Adv. 

state of life, and strive to win the reputation | our coasts—the ships that have borne our flag CLEVELAND, June 27, 1843." 
The Canal Receipts to-day in ae ree 


of “gentlemen” by avoiding the appearance | to every clime and carried the thunder of our . 
of working for their bread. But we cannot | cannon triumphant over the waters of the deep. os noe oe “2 i iat Ga igre 
all be “gentlemen” of this sort—and he is suipiat Greed vend’ Wad Got ieceana at as ad Ab 
less than a man whe would wish to be—there | Newspapers. Some holders of good brands will accept $5, and others 
must be a large part of us after all, to carry refuse that price, but the want of currency, checks ex- 


A newspaper i hool in a family, worth | sensi ions. 
on agriculture and commerce, and make and |4., ‘ellen, 2 ping sr pes yeni Rate as sa pm petead 
mend clothes and houses—and this part are paper brings something new. Children read 
the useful men ane genuine gentlemen. or hear the contents, gain intelligence of the 

world, and acquire useful knowledge, of “gee. Bee 
Hongsty.—A right mind and generous | importance to them in life than a present of | 5000, chels of Michigan, howe 
affection hath more beauty and charms than | fifty acres of land. Parents are not aware of | 131-4, by wo Rockebite- cutie <i 
all other beauties in the world besides ; and a- 
grain of honesty and native worth is of more | ily of children. 
value than all the advaatitious ‘Ornaments of . 


estates or preferments. 

Enrausiasm.—Enthusiasm isa benificent| the same school—let one of them have the: 
enchantress who never exerts her music but |free use of a newspaper, and it would excite} 4.15,» 
to our advantage, and only deals about her | #Stomisment to mark the difference between | 1,800 barrels, 
friendly spells Sa! winds dn allen imaginary them. Full one half, and an important half 
heauties or to improve real ones. The worst | Of education, as it respects the business of the | eeints or this yeat are very large. 
that can be said of her is, that she is a kind | World, and the ability to rise and make one’s}  Frour cova hick tn prtos Piene aanthed this week 
deceiver, and an obliging Bannerer’ self respectable in it, is derived from news. | owing to rather light ig ng and a good demand, has 

: e F eamity while Papers: What parent would not wish: his | sdvanced very materially for aft Geactiptiote. gs a5 

Rasasacs—--Make mo wos at etnilty SHIN) lite le? ‘Who would be willing | and it h ‘ancing daily, and closes to-day ut 
you are smarting with a sense of neglect or to have his neighbor’s children more intelli. | 68 ’ otis 
cruelty; pain speaks with little propriety. | pont thanhis own? Yet how trifling is the | | 

Precert anp Exampie.— Whatever parent | sum a paper costs. It is, even in these hard 
gives his children good instruction and sets | times, absolutely contemptible in amount; and 
them at the same time a bad example, may }no man ever felt it, except in its beneficial | eo" 
be considered as bringing them food in one | consequences, who paid the subscription once | 
hand and poison in another. a year in advance. 











00 
i fi is grain le; 400 bbls. Flour, : aatities of 
Ne ee rae cae cic adaech [Moe Rock ool Chie. ae inpested 

= | Michigan, brought $5 12 1-2; a small lot of mii ° 
before, and we r t it, that take two families | soid for $506. ‘he second mentioned operation, how- 
of children equally smart, and both going to | ever, is as low as the market will bear to-day to any ex- 


tent 











